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In accordance with the order of the Tribunal, I am now present- 

ing documents not yet named and in groups and in the following order: 

First of 511, I am turning to the Polish complex of questions. In my 
document book, under Exhibit Ribbentrop Noe 200, you will find a document which 
I am submittine to the Tribunal for judicial notice. In that document, Prime 
Minister Chamberlain, in a letter to Hitler dated August 22, 1929, is defining 
his attitude regarding the conflict existing between Germany and Poland. In 
this connection, he is emphasizing as ono of.the main causes of the difficulti: 
the question of minorities. As evidence of the fact that this minority played 
an important part as carly as the cretion of the Polish State, I am drawing 
your attention to the document Exhibit Ribbentrop 72, which I am offering to 
the Tribunal for judicial notice. These are comments from the German delegati: 
regarding the pence conditions, 

A further document, Ribbentrop Exhibit N T em submitting to 
the Tribunal for judicial notico, underlines once more the point of view of th 
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President of the Allicd Council, Clemenceau, about which he is writing to the 
, , 
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Polish Prime Minister Paderewski. 


SIR DAVID MAXTELL FYFE: My Lord, I want to explain the position of the 
Prosecution, 
|t received these documents, ond therefore we are in the 
position that we have only beon able to make tentative selection of those to 
which we object. I only want to make it clear that ire admitting, without 
protest, the course taken by Dre Horn on the basis which your Lordship 
announced yesterday, that he is putting them in en bloc subject to our right t 


object formally when we have the documents e 


Therefore, it is only right that we must preserve our position because I 
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have arranged, and all my colleagues agrec, that there should bo objections to 
a number of these documents on our present state of knowledge. 
May I ask your Lordship to listen for one momente 

THE PRESIDENT: Do you want to say something? Were you going to add 
something to what Sir David had said? 

DR. HORN: Mr. President, with rogard to the objection just raised by the 
Prosecution, may I ask that the Tribunal make a principle decision regarding 
just how far the Defcnse must suffer from difficultics arising from technical 
sct-backs, and I think a decision should be made that on the strength of the 
restricted case which we can only present, our evidenci is not further restrict 

t is made possible for us to present our material without having to 
the Prosecution here before tho Tribunal, 
ay I request, therefore, that the presentation of documents in its 


shrotonod form, as designed by the ibunal yesterday, be postponed until the 


document books are 
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THE PRESIDENT: The difficult; scems entirely to arisefrom the fact 
that your document bcoks are not ready. That is what causes the difficulty. 
If the document bocks had been ready and had been submitted tc the Frosecuticn, 
the Prosecution would be in a position to object to them. That is the reason 
why Sir David is cbjecting in this provisional form. But if you have 
witnesses whom you are going to cal. why dc you not eall then whilst your 
books are being got ready? That seems to the Tribunal to be the cbvi-us 
course, 

Call ycur witnesses and then we can have the documents introduced at a 
later stage. when we can see them, That is the only reas.na^]e course and 
why you do not adopt it I do not know. 

DR, HORN: The translation department informed me recently, through 
one of their cfficers, that he woul. not be in a positi n, with the present 
personnel at his disposal, to catch up with translations. That is the 
cause of the difficulties but that is cutside my sphere cf influence, I 
have submitted the documents in good time for translation, 

THE FRESIDENT: That was not tue point I was dealing with. Perhaps 
the translations did not come through correctly. 

What I said was that if you have witnesses whom you propose to call 
why do you not call them now? 

DR. HORN: I intended to call the witnesses in the course of my 
presentation of documents and in accordance with the questions to which 
witnesses could make statements. 

THE PRESIDENT: No doubt you had but as your documents are not here to 
be presented to the Court then you must get on and the only way to cet on 
with your case is t: call your witnesses. 

DR. HORN: In that case may I request a recess for five minutes so that 
I may have a short conversation with a woman witness and then I shall call 
her? 

THE PRESIDENT: Certainly. Wait one moment. 


Yes, lir. Dodd? 


MR, DODD: If your Honor pleass, I would not begrudge any counsel five 
6569 
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minutes. This woman witness has been here for a long time, She stood 
outside all day yesterday. I tnink Tre Horn has talked to her before, He 
has had ample opportunity tc confer with her. He knew he was going to call 
her; he asked this Court for permissicn to call her. I think we are faced 
here with almost a one man filibuster at this time, 

THE PRESIDENT: The Tribunal rules that the witness must be called 
at once. 

DR, HORN: In that case I wish to have Miss Blank called as a witnesse 

MARGARETE BLANK, Called as a vitness, testified as follows; 
BY THE PRESIDENT: 

Q Will you tell me your name? 

4 My name is Wargarete Blank, 

Q Will you repeat this oath after me: 

I swear by God, the Almighty and Omniscient, that I will speak the 
pure truth and will withhold and add nothing. 

(Witness repeated the cath). 

THE PRESIDENT: You may sit dow if you wish. 

DIRECT EXA INATION 

BY DR. HORN: 

Q Since when do you know Herr von Ribbentrop? 

^ I met the then deputy of the government as to disarmament questions 
at the beginning cf 193) in Berlin, 

Q When did you become secretory cf the former Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop? 

^ November 1, 193), I became a secretary in his cffice, His personal 
secretary zave notice and a successor did not suit so von Ribbentrop asked 
me whether I was willing to occupy Ler positi n. I said, "yes" and became 
his personal secretary on February 2, 1935, 

Q What was the attitude of von Ribbentrop towards Hitler? 

A As far as I can judge he always expressed the greatest admiration 
for .dolf Hitler, To have the Fuehrer's confid.nce was the greatest satis- 


facti.n to him and that confidence he wished to justify by his attitude and 
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his work. He devoted himself to that with the greatest passion, 
this aim no trouble was too great for him. 

In carrying cut tasks given to him by the Fuehrer We was extremely 
ruthless and without regard. Towards his subordinates ie always menti ned 
Hitler in the terms of greatest admiration. Recognition given him by the 
Fuehrer, as for instance the Golden Party Emblem in recog 
merits during a speech before the Reichstag, as well as 
fiftieth birthday full of recognition and praise, meant t him, Ribbentrop, 


the greatest 
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or his devotion, 
It is true that Ribbentrop adhered to Hitler's views and 
subordinated his ovn when he vas of a different opinion himself? 
in'icates that in the case of differences ootwoen 
rrer, Ribbentrop would inate j own dpinion 
to that of the Fuenrer. 
When a decision was made wy Hitler no criticisn was 
oftcrwerds.  Rilbouotrop towards his suborcinates presered the views 
Fuchrer as if the were his own i wish from the Fuchrer was equivalent to a 
military order in all cases, 
Q To what views de you attribute that attitude? 
I attribute it first of all to Ritbentrop's views according to whic 
the Fuchrer was the only person capable of 
P ESIDENT ¢ fitness, will you obs 
"ors on it means that you are 
on $t means that you must stop adtogethere Vill you follow that? 
[INESS: Yes 
(Continued) I attribute that to Ribbentrop's attitude that the 
Fuchrer was the only person sapable of making political : ionSe 


Secondly, I attribute i >t ‘act that von Ribbentrop, as a former 


officer ana 


given him, which he could not 
Do you know anything about the 
repeatedly to resign? 
that had happened sevepal times 
extremely personal matters Ribbentry» 
detaile I only remember his 
application, like several later 
The cause for that resisnetion were differences as to competency jurisdictic 
of other departments who hai infringed on the spheres of the Foreign Office 


and so Ribbentrop did not believe hà could take responsibility for the 


Reich's foreign policy. 
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During such times the Fuchrer often refused for a period of weeks to reccive 
von Ribbehtrope Ribbentrop suffered very badly psychologically under such a 
State of affairs. 

Q Was Ribbentrop. as far as the achievement cf his foreign volitical 
aims was concerned, very independent or was he depending on Hitler's orders 
and directives? 

à Von Ribbentrop often used the phrase himself that he was the eriy 


man responsible for the carrying out of thc Fuchreris foreign policy, and 


with that hc has already expressed that he, in setting up his political aims, 


was not independent. But, over and above that, in the carrying out of tho 
tasks and directives given him by the Fuchror, he was tied down to the 
instructions from Hitler to a considerable extent. For instance, regarding 
the reports submitted by the liason officcr of the Foreign Office to the 
Fuchrer, there were often requests for decisions from tho Fuehrer. In 
connection with these reports sent to the Fuchrer through the liason officer 
of the Foreicn Officc, Ambassador Hewel, they contained requests fer further 
decisions regarding certain questions or they contained a draft for telecrams 
to the various missions abroad for the Fuehrer!s approval. 

Q Did Ribbentrop suffer from having to bear the responsibility for 
foreign policy, which he could not yet decide, however? 

In my presence he has never talked about that, but that was my 
feeling. 

Q Vhat was Hitler's attitude towards the German Foreign Office? 

Ihe Puehrer considered it an old fashioned machine of civil 
servants, untouched by national socialism. As I gathered from men of his 
immediate surroundings, he was often makin; fun of the Foreicn Office. He 
considered it a central of defeatism. 

Q In what way did Ribbentrop try to bring the Foreign Office closer 
to Hitler? 

When taking over the Foreign Office in February, 1938, Ribbentrop 
intended to carry out a generous reorganization of German diplomatic services, 


He also intended to make basic changes in the training of young diplomats. 
These attempts remained in the initial stages because of the war. During 
the course of the war they were 6675 
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started again, when the question of finding new personnel for the Forcign 
Offices became acute. Certain positions abroad had to be filled by untrained 
diplomats, people who were SS loaders, and that was due to Ribbentrop's anxiety 
to meet the Fuchrer's animosity towards the Forcirn 

le ihat were his vicws and intcntions ussia? What were Ribbone 

and intcntions regarding Russi: 

Åe The intentions regardi *^ussia found their expression 

friendship in Aucust 1989, I the commercial serocment in 1939, 
Yo you know thst more than a noneaggrossion pact and 2 commercial pact 

was concluded in Moscow? 

ie Yos, there was an additional secret acrecment. 

GENERAL RUDENKO: The secretary of the former Minister Ribben 
testimony concerning the personality of the defendant 
his way of life, and his character, and others, but the witness is not come 
petent to give any testimony on tho qv^stio: cat the Foreign Office 
and othors, and, therefore, I consider that the uc n asked o? the witn 
absolutely irrelevant ond 


THE PRESI JIN » n T “rt Ti on Y re e - it 


LI ALO LIN I g L norn 45, LS unc am WQ'iULCP THAT Wes Ca 1s 
not, upon the affidavit of Gauss? tee. you saic at you were going to 
procueo an affidavit of D rlau Which dealt with a sceret ar cement between. 
I bog your pardon. I | Sait that Dr, Seidl was roine to produce an 


affidavit of D n with reference to this alleged arrecmen That is right, 


VCSe 
THE PRESIDENT: The Soviets Prosecutor objected to that agrecment being 
true until the affidavit should be admitted, until it had been scene Well, now, 
is the agrcement in writing? Is the alleged agreement between thc Soviet 
Government and Germany in writing? 
DR. HORN: Yes. en put down in writinr, but I do not have a 
copy of that acreement, and I should therefore like Lsk the Tribunal if the 


decision is depending upon the affidarit of Ambassador Gauss? If I, on my part, 


can call upon Mi Blank, who has secr the original, I can obtain ar affidavit, 
LETA 
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if that is necessary, covering the same point, ‘ould Your Lordship bo a 
to that? 
Dr. Seidl, do you have a copy of the acrecment itsclf? 
President, regar^ing that agreement, only two copies are 
iugust 1939. The other copy was taken to Berlin by von 
an announcement made in the press, all the archiv 
Foreign Office were confiscated bv the Soviet Union troops. 
with apply thit thc Soviet Government or the Soviet delegatio 
to submit to thc Tribunsl the original of that arreoment. 

THE PRESIDENT: You are not answering the quostion, Dr. Soidl I did not 
ask yov for an argumente I asked vou whether you have a copy of that agreement 
availrolee 

Re SGIDL: I, myself, do not own 2 copy c tha ereement The affidavit 
from Ambassador Gauss ly states the content hat s et agreement, and 


he is in a rositica 


jd by "orcign Commissar Molotov and 


agreement e 


Ribbentrop as it had beon draftod by Ambassador Gouss. ; is all I have to 


say to that, Mr. President, 
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THE rRESIDENT: Yes, General Rudenko? 
GENERAL RUDENKO: Mre rresident, Iwant tco say the followings 
With regard to what was menticned here by the Attorney, Seidl, 
about the agreement allegedly seized by the Soviet troops, in other words, 
the agreement which was concluded in Moscow in March, 1939, I can c:11 the 
attention of the Defense Counsel to the articles in the press, which apjc ared 
in the nevspapers thrcughcut the world, as to the non-azgressicn pact con- 


cluded in August, 1939. That is a well-known fact, 


So far as other agreements are concerned, the Scviet Frosecution 


considers that the anplication of Dre Seicl to incorporate into tho rec rd 
‘f ridavit -y Friedrich Gauss should be denied. Gauss's testimony as 

to tois agreement, end the history of the conclusions of this pact, is 

irrelevant to thomsttzor. Presentation of such testimony cr affidavit coes 
shed a tme light on the events, really as a matter of provocsiicn. 

is borne cut by the fact that Ribbentrop himsclf repudiated the affi- 
davit, while Defense Counsel for Hess wanted to inclucs it, 

Although there is nothing mentioned about any fact relevant to 
thematter, due to this consideration on my part and the basic facts, I re- 
ouest the Tribunal to ceny the application to admit the affidavit, and 
also to dery the question asked of this witness oy "r. Horn, as not 
relevant to she matter, 

THE rRESITENT: Yes, Dre Seidl? Do you want to say something? 

DR. SEIDL; Mey I perhaps add very briefly with regard to the statement 
of the Soviet Prosecutor, that the translation of it was nly received 
fragmentarily. I coulcn't quite make up my mind whether General Rudenko 
wanted t. deny altogether that such an agreement was concluded or whether 
he wantci to state merely that the contents of that secret pact are not 
relevant, If the former is the case, then I repeat my application that the 
Soviet Foreign Commicsar, Molotov, should be called before this Tribunals 
Dut if ih second is applicable, then may I request an opportunity immed- 
lately -- now -- to submit to the Tribunal evidence regarding the relevance 
of that secret pact? 

RESIDENT; At the moment we are considering an objection to the 
of inis witness on tho stand, so we won't trouble with thate 


The Tri'unal will adjourn for a few moments.. (A recess was taken). 
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THE PRESIDENT:  Thc Tribunal dosires to point out to Counscl for the 
Defense that there was no mention of this alleged treaty in its application for 
evidence to bo given by the witness now in the witness box, but as tho mattor 
has now becn r^iscd the Tribunal rules that the witness may be questioned upon 
the matter. 

BY DR. HORN: 
wore spoaking about the secret treaty. How did you receive knowe- 
conclusion of this pact? 
I am told thot what I said was wronzly translated into the 
Russian language, at any rates, I don't know whether it wns rightly translated 


into the Gorman language; but what I said was that the witness may be questioned 
not that the witness may not be questiones. Is that clear to you? 

HORN: Thank you, I underst od the question correctly, but I wish to 
thank you again. 
BY DR. HORT: 

In connection with your previous statement about tho scorct 
would like to know how you received knowledge o? the conclusion of th 

Ae Because of illness, I could not accompany von Ribbentrop on 

to Russia. I was also not present whon ths preliminary preparations 
pact wero madi F not theree I received knowledge of tho conclusion of 
this through a ceinl sealed cover which was kept separately and scerctly and 


had the inscription "German-Russian Secret Arreement." 


Then you were spensible for tho keeping secret of this sccret pact? 


I would like to turn to another complex of questions nowe Was von 
Ribbentrop concerned to keep the pact with Russia under. any and all circumstance 
of the Gcrmane®ussian pact von Ribbontrop was, of course 
vitally interested in keeping tho agrcemente He knew of the terrific anter 
which a German-Russian war would mean for Germany. In this sense he instructed 
and warned tho Fuchrer. As far as I recall, Ambassador Hilger from Moscow was 


called to Berchtesgaden to report; and for the same purpose, in the spring of 


1941, Ambassador von Schulenberg was called in «gain to report and to again 


t 
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give the warning of von Ribbentrop to the Fuehrer and to emphasize theme 

Q. Do you know whether von Ribbentrop knew of Hitler's intention prior to 
the annexation of Austria to the Reich? 

Àe As far as the German invasion into Austria is concerned, von Ribbentror 
was at London and heard with surprise that the invasion was taking placc. He 
himself hoà in mind an entirely different solution for Austria. What he con- 
tenplatec was an economic union with Austria. 

Qe Do you ‘mow whether von Ribbentrop repeatedly made efforts to end the 
war in a diplomatic way? 

A. Yes. One of the steps he undertook was the sending of Professor Borbe: 
to Switzerland in the winter of 1943-44. Later on the steps were intensified 
by the sending of Herr con Sch mieden to Bern and Dr. Hesse to Stockholm. Sine 
there was no official authorization by the Fuchrer for these negotiations, they 
could only bc concerned with submitting of negotiations with which perhaps Ger- 
many micht converse with the Allies and negotinte. Equal instructions were 
reccived by Ambassador von Biebrach at Madrid, Consul Moellhausen at Lisbon, 
and the Ambassador at the Vatican, von Äcitwecker, They were charged with 
similar missions. A former member of the office of Ribbentrop who was living a’ 
Madrid was instructed to attempt to get in touch with the British Government 
also along similar lincs. 

On the 20th of april von Ribbentrop dictated » notice to the Fuchrer that 
which he now wished to initiate negotintior The decision upon this roquost I 
did not sce through, because 

id you know what Hitler's basic attitude wis toward this question? 

I know only from what I heard from men who were in his vicinity that 
the Fuchrer did not put much stock in this. He would have sanctioned 
negotiations only if military successes had been present. If 
military successos were »resent, ho was sgainst diplomatic initiative anyways 
As far as the mission of Dr, Hesse is concerned, when it failed he said that 
from the beginning he had not expected much of this mission anywoye 

Just one morc question: Is it correct that von Ribbentrop only short] 


before the invasion of Norway and Denmark was notified of these actions? 


"LOK 
YOU 
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í Yes; just a few days prior to the actual facte 


iie 
Is it correct to say thet von Ribbentrop was of the opinion that 


Qs 
England would march for Poland -- on behalf of Poland? 
Yos. With his view that England would stay with the balance of power 


politics, he was of the opinion that England would support her guorantoc to 


Polande 


DR. HORN: I have no further questions to this witncsse 


THE PRESIDENT: Do any of the Defendants’ Counsel wish to ask 
questions of this witness? Do the Prosecution? 


d 


SIR DAVID MAXWELL FYFE: 


My Lord, the Prosecution has very carefully 


nsidered this matter. They hope that the Tribunal will not hold it apainst 


them thet they accept everything that this witness says, but they focl that 


all the mttcrs could bo more conveniently put to the Defendant himself, 


therefore they do not intend to cross examine. 


UE PRESIDENT: The witness mav retiree 
v 
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DR. SEIDL: (Counsel for Hess) Mr, President, the Tribunal, as far as 
the question of the secret pact is concerned, has permitted this question to 
be put to the witness, The witness knew only of the existence of this pact 
but not about its contents, 

May I ask to be informed whether in the admissibility of this question 
to the witness, it is also the rule of the Tribunal, as far as the admissi- 
bility of Ambassador Gauss'affidavit is concerned, whether I might now have 
the opportunity to read an excerpt from this affidavit at this time. 

'HE PRESIDENT: Has the affidavit been submitted to the Prosecution? 

DR. SEIDL: Last Monday == that is, three days ago -- I submitted six 
copies of the affidavit to the Translating Division, that is, to Lt Shrader 
of the information center of the Prosecution, I assume that in the meantime, 
Since three days have clapsed, the Prosecution have received their copies, 

SIR DAVID MAXWELL-FYFE: My Lord, the Prosecution have not received 
the copies, I haven't seen tho affidavit yet. Neither has my friend Mr Doc 
nor have my other colleagues, General Rudenko, or lr, Champetier do Ribos, 

THE PRESIDENT: Then I think we had better wait until the document 
hands of the Prosecution, Then it can be considered, 
lr, President, I believe that I did everything that it 
Lole for me to do in order to facilitate the Prosecution receiving 
ffidavit. I have no influence over official channels within the General 
Secretariat. 

THE PRESIDENT: Nebody has said that you have done anything wrong about 
it, D». Seidl, 

Yes, Dr. Horn, 


ORNs As my next witness I should like to call Ambassador Paul 


Sehmidt, 


PAUL OTTO SCHMIDT, a witness, took tho stand and testified as follows: 
BY THE PRESIDENT: 

Will you tell me your namo? 

Schmidt is my namo, 


Your full name, 
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Dr, Paul Otto Schmidt, 


Will you repeat this oath after me: 


by God, the Alnighty and Omniscient, that I will speak the pure 


truth and will withhold and add notning. 

poat the oath.) 

EXAMINATION 
BY DR. HORN: 
Witness, you participated in some of the cecisive conferences be- 
of the war betwee ir Nevils nderson, the British re- 
and members of the Reich Government. Is it correct to say that 
30th of August 1939? 


Do LALN 


until 1345 hours.) 
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[THE PRESIDENT: Yes, Dre Horne 
DR; PAUL SOHMIDT--re sumed 


IRECT EX! 


IRECT EXAINATION--continued. 
Jitmess, is it correct that you were present during a conference 
irust 1939 t een the defendan on Ribbentrop and the British 
er n? 
is correct, 
that conferonce 


Ir 415 - 1 aL 2 
€ place in the offi 


capacity cid you participate in that conference? 


t part as interpreter and reportere That is to say, I tock 
pacity in the Foreign Office and 


[ worked in the Forcicn Office as interpreter for 
all foreign ministers, from 
as well æ for a number of 
Marx, Bruenig, Hitler, and for 


forth, who 


d Germany during international conferences. In other words, I have 


taken part in all international conferences since as an interpreter 


whenever Germany was representede 
Q Did you have an opportunity, during tt conference between Rib! 


and Sir “evil Henderson, to work as an interpretor? 


an opportunity since the discussion went on 
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Q Was Ambasezdor Henderson able to speak German fairly well? 


Ambassador Henderson's knowledge of German was fairly good, but not 


absolutely perfect, so that it could occur that in moments of oxcitoment he 
did not quite understand certain matters, as proved by an event which 
occurred during that conference which you have just mentioned. Sometimes 

it wouldntt be easy for him to make himself understood in German, but during 
hese conversati ns he used to addresgRibbentrop in German and preferred that 
Languarcc. 

Q  Durinc that conference, did von Ribbentrop hand a memorandum to 
Henderson which contained the Gorman proposals regarding the settlement of the 
difficulties existing between Germany and Poland? And now I an asking you, 
'Htness, whether Henderson asked you during discussion to translate to 
him the contents of that memorandum handed him by Ribbentrop? 

did not do that. 


aT 


| gather tho impression that Sir Uevil Henderson, through his 
31 that he understood the contents of that memorancum fully? 
urse, very harc to You can't look into somebody's 
document 
when he read that document 
text to Henderson? 
anc from time to time the 


Foreign Minister cot jd upon individual pcints whichmight not have 


quite cloar 
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Henderson ask for such explanations personally? 
No, Henderson sat there and was listcning to the document being 
and he was listening to the comment which was given, 
What was the sort of atmosphere that prevailed during that con- 
The atmosphere during thst conference was I think I can say 
somewhat loaded with electricity. Both participants were extremely nervous. 
Henderson was nct at all quiet and I had never before and only once after- 
wards seen the Foreign Minister as nervous as he was during that conferences 
as to illustrate the atmosphere, a certain event can be used 
which occurred during the first part of the di ssLor is concerned 
the case that the individual points on Germany's part were to be explained 
arainst roland and the Forei 
lone that in great detail and had finished with the words: 
can see, therefore, Sir Nevill Henderson, that the situation 
sericus." 
Sir Neville Henderson heard those 
Serious" he go ps half raised himself frm 
arning finger, he pointed it st th: Foreign 
said} 


- B : . 3 m , ^ 
tou have t said ihat is not the language of a states- 


has this relevancy to in the Indictment. 
of the Indictment that von Ribbentrop handed 
Cum on the 30th cf August, 1939, and reac it so 
rson was nct in a position to 
| the eontents .of that memorandum and pass it on to his govern- 
government at the same time to pass it on to the Folish 
insure continuation of the 
Foland. England 5t that time had offered its gocd s ice ! agency 


to beth governments. 


THE i RESIDENT; Which passage of the Indictment are you referring to? 


e 


You may 5e right, I do not know only want to know which passage in the 
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Indictment you are referring toe 
DRe HORN: I am referring to the iream5le--I beg your Fardon--to the 
preparation or failing to prevent aggressive wars of which Ribbentrop is 
a conspiratore 

SEESIDENT: That is on page 9, is it not, from F (c) 4? There is 
nothing about the way in which this document was handed over to Sir 

Hendersone I do nct know but presumably ycu have got the Indictment. 
Where is it in the Indictment? 

HORN: It has been presented by the Prosecution and it has 


furthermore been mentioned, stated in the House of Commons by Chamberlain, 


namely that this memorandum was reac. at top speed by von Ribbentrop so that 


the transmission or even the reception of the contonts and transmission 
of its contents through diplomatie channels which England hac expressly 
offered was not possible. The defendant von Ribbentrop is therefore 
under direct accusation that this last possibility of further negotiation 
with Foland wes prevented by him and thestatement of the witness is to 
prove that this guilt of the defendant von Ribventrop does not cxiste 
, Tre Horn, you mde the point that it w^s read in 

about it in the Indictment at alle It may 
be that the Prosecution referred to it in the course ofhistory. You have 
mace the point, surely it is not necessary to go on 

may I proceed? 

BY VR. HORN 


u hac the impressio pherefor at both these statesmen 


want causes do you attribute that excitement ? 
the tension which prevailed during those necoticti: ns; 
the nu us conferences which hac taken place during the preceding 
" uninterruptedly and which had made considerable demands upon 
participants, 
it correct that von Ribbentrop, as Sir Neville Henderson 
said in the worst possible expression th t he would never 
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20 MorcheA-Di/R-1h:-3 
tho Folish Ambassadcr for his 
I cannot remember that e 
p 


. -eo CPER p a a 2 pi = 34 = 
he could. nly consider the rolish Foreign Minister ?S à partner for dis 


cussicns if the Polish Ambassador wouilc 


D 
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arrivo with the necessary authority to negotiate. 


1 


hority , 


ror 
as 


Q Amba..adce Lionski dig nc i've th 


aut 


He answered a qvesti n in that sspsct, which was 


inister when An ass there -- he answe 


464 


J. UG a 


to the Polish au: ac.r whether h '^tiate and on that the 
Polisi Ambassador ansvwsroc tn Subsequently, the Forei-n Y 
in that case 2 conference would not be possible, 
then didn hand that memorandum which 
Sir Nevile Henderson. 
hanc the text of that ne: 
he cid nct wisn t^ or’ 
À It is difficult for m five a really clear answer to that questi.n 
during the preparation and preparatory conferences which Hitler had with 
that point, bef 
niy talk 
n the strersth of my impressi.ns which I ‘thered curing the discussion with 
the British Ar>assadcr and can ay iclusi.n ecarüing what may have been 
ter by Hitler and 


liscussi n and to that 


which has 
been read would suuse nby oe handed to him . myself was rather surprised 
by the answer he F n Linister an ked up since I thought that I had 


mausunaderst. or Lr 1 ch av tis Forsizn Minister and heard that he said f the 
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second times 

"I cannot give you the document," 

But I sav th:t this matter was causing him a certain amount of discomfort 
an! that he was aware of the rather difficult position into which he put 
himsel? thrush this answer, A certain uncomfortable smile was on his lips 
when he said the words, "Í cannct give you the documents", though he said it 
in a quiet voice. 

Then I 1 cked at Hencerscn since I expected, of course, that Henderson 
would ask me to translate the document to him but that request was not made, 
i looked at Headers. n invitingly, since I wanted to translate that d cument, 
knowing how extremely important a quick and ecmplete transmission of the 
contents of that dccument wuld be t» hi government, If I had b 
to tre:51 te I wula have insisted very slowly, practically at dictation 

ise that, shall we say, back door to enable the British 
jassador n t only to understand the principal lines of the Gocument but 
the cet-ils of the German susgesticns and to take them down and pass 
his sovernmente But even upon my inviting glance Henderson did 
that soon after that the discussi n came t^ a end and events 
eir ^ourse, 

Q Did you, -n the morning of September 3, 1939, receive the British 

ulti-3tvm to the German Government 


A Yes, that is correct, 
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zo whom dic you hand that ultimatum? 
O0; the morning of the 3rd, the British ambassador, at about two or 
three o'clock, hac telephoned the Reich Chancellor, 
the Foreign Minister, to be available for possible conferences, and the 
infermati.n was given that the British ambassador had received instructions 
from his -overnnent, according to.which, at exactly nine o'clock aeme, 
he wou’.d have to make important announcements to the Foreign Minister on 
behalf of the British Government. He asked, therefore, th be received by 
Ribbentrop at t He was given the reply that he personally would not 
jlable but that a member of the Foreign Office, in: 
given avtuority to takc his place and receive the announcement from the 
“tish Government and through the British ambassador. That is how it 
d that I, ck in the morning, reccived tho British ambassac 


in Ri'bcntrop!s ofvicee y invitation to sit down was turned dow b 


r 


y 
i.onderscn, and stancing h ad to me the well known ultimatum of the 
Dritisa Govcrnrent, addressed to the German Government, according to which, 
unless certain conditions were mot on the part of Germany, the British 
Government would at eleven o'clock that morning consider thems cs at war 
with Gorm^nye After we had exchanged 
dcew:ent and went to the Reich Chancellery. 
Q And to whom did you sive it there in the Reich Chancel 
I gave it to Hitler, at is to say, I found him during conferen 
the Foreign Mi: in his office end | ansiated the document into 
Gerran for hime When I had completed my translation, there was at first 
silences 
Q Was Mitler alone in that rocm? 
I said before, he was in his office, standing together with 
tho Foreizn Ministe? and when I had completed my translatior, both 
gentlemen were absolutely silent for about oneminutee I could clearly s 


that that development of things was by no means acrceable to theme For some 


tine Hitier sat in hi hair decp in thought and he looked in front of hin, 


rather concernede Then the silence was ended with a rather sudden 


cign Minister, end he said "hat are we 
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Subsecuently they began to discuss the next divlomatic 
y NA £ f 


going to Jo nov? 
Stops vhicn were to be taken, whether this or that ambassador would have to 
be recallc', and so forth, and I, of course, left the room since I had nothing 
Then I entered tho anti-room, I had scen some members of the 
wficlals who had assembled there to vhom, upon their 


questioning her. I had entered, since they knew I had scen the British 
ambassador, I culi only say that no l Munich conference would take place, 


TT a -~ ^ ~ 2 *4 
anxious exnression on their 


been understood, Then I now told them that I had 


just headed over a British ultimatum to Hitler, 
became very serious suddenly, I still remenber 


cu. 





dte 4 


stocd in front of me, turned to me and said, "If we lose this war, then Heaven 


he?» us," Gocesdels stood in a comer by himself and had a very seri us, if not 


depressed, exrressicn. Tiat atmosphere cf depression was prevalent with 211 
these presont, anc thet was something which I considered most remarkable f-r 
the first day cf the wer in that anteeroom cf the Chancellory, and it is still 
tooxy in my memory. 

Q You didn't hove the impression, theref re, that these men expected a 
decloration of war? 

A No, I dicnft have that impressicn. 

Q Witness, did ycu have an opportunity t. observe just how Ri>bensrop 
reacte’ to she ne s that Japan had attacked Pearl Harbcr? 

I cicn't have a direct opportunity, n » but the F reien Office knew 
generally that the Foreign Minister, just like the whole Foreicn Office, was 
ecmpletely surprised by the news of Pearl Harbor, As fa 
that impression was e-nfirmed by news regardin: a member ^f thc press secti n, 

press section nad a department c-neernin^ itself with radi news, and in 
jf imp rtant news, the official on duty hac orders to infcrm the 
iwister personally and at onces When the first news regarding Pearl 
harvcr wos received Jy that section of the press, the official cn Quty 
ecnsiderec it important enough to report to his chief, that is to say, the 
chief -f the press section, who in turn intended t pass it cn to the Foreign 
Ministre But, as I was told, the Foreign Minister turned hin d wn rather 
harshly anc he saic that that was surcly some invention ^f the press or "some 
rec herring", and that he didn't wish te be disturbed by cur press secti n 
with stories like 
after that, a second and third new bulletin revarding Pearl Harbor 
was received, I think a Reuter report, and that had been received by that 
department. b that stage the chief of the press secti n zathered his eccurarce 
togethcr, in spite of the order not tc disturb the F reign Minister, and 
informed him of this news, 
TE ILESIDEAT: This evidence seems to be utterly uninteresting and 
irrelevant to the Tribunal, 


DR. HORT: Yon Ribbentrop is accused cf having prepared the aggressive 
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war against the United States of America, 
THE FRESIDENT: what ycu were telling was the reactions of the presse 
What have we got to do with the reactions of the press? 


DR. HORN: The witness was describing Ribbentrop's reacti ns to the Parl 


Harbor attack. Ribbentrop did not know that the Japanese wore about to attack 


America or Pearl Harbor: that such an agreement between Japan and Germany ever 
existed. It is not correct, therefcre, that Ribbehtrep prepared an ageressive 
war against the U.S.A. 

THE FRESIDENT: You were talking about the press. I am not saying that 
you cught not to ask him whether the F.reign Minister knew nothing about the 
attack upon Pearl Harbor. That was not what I said. hat I said was that the 
Tribunal was not interested ani thought it was irrelevant for you to 
the reacti ns of the presse 
BY DR. HORN: 

Q Witness, you were present during the nogctiaticns regarding the fleet 
pact between Germany anc Englanle Can you tell us how these negotiati.ns 
proceeded and what Ribbentropts honest :;pinicns and aims wer: in that 
connection? 

These nezotiati ns, curing which I was present as an interpreter, 
thly after some cifficulties had been overcomes 
The aims-= 

SIR DAVID MAXWELL-FYFE: My Lord, as I understand it, this 
naval agreement of 1935. In my recollecti-n--I am just trying to check it-- 
that was cne of the matters which we discussed on the application for 
witnesses and the Tribunal ruled a-ainst going int. the nogctiati ns, ahte- 
cedent to the cenelusion of that treaty e It came up on sppliesti.n for 
witnesses, One or two witnesses were asked for, wh. were going to give the 

and 
necotiati nsf I think, to ceal with this exact p int which Dr, Horn put in his 
last questi:n, namely, tho state of mind of the Defendant Rib entrope I 
f. uni one or two == there is Lord Monsell, for example, wh was on the list 


of witnesses -- who were denked by the Court, and a number of others were 


sane point, My Lord, it is in the Tribunal's statement of 
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tne 26th of February, and my Lordship will see on page 2, I think, certainl 
Y 3 y pae , 3 


the witness M nsell, wh» happens t^ be the one most familiar to myself, but 
I am sure there were cther witnesses, toc. I know that we discussed this 
point quite fully en the applicaticn for witnesses, 

THE FRESIDENT: Who were the others, Sir David? 


erm 


SIR DAVID MAXUELIM-FYFE: I have a list of witnesses wh were refusec, 





he is onee 


DAVID MAX ELL FYFE; Who was rolcvant 


m 


initiative of the Treaty. And thon thoro is Sir 


There is Lord Monsell 


PRPCN TH J 1 
PRESIDENT: Hc was rofusode 


R DAVID iAXUELL- 


TYFE: 


hat do you say to this 


witnesses =- Schust nd Uonscll -- vhon 


cr, you 


evidence on this 1935 Treaty, all rofused, 


were 


now examining, no such application was mado resvectin: 
3 TL t 2 


preter in tho Foreign Officce 


I was under the impression that the 


they were cumulative and I wasn't ; 


af "T zs 
reiusocd because 


witness on tho Naval Pacte I was merely going 


2 


attituce in tho course of and following the co 


want to prove to the Tribunal that R was not 


ibbentrop 


delitcratcly at 


pnrlication 


et i 
that the witness would give cvidence 
that the 


K Ta, E 3 Eg 
ed England with 


EROAN à 
entrop's initiative brourht about 


n connection with that, that you were 


If you have nothing 
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As to the 


to bring 


reference to 


about the Naval Treaty 


Tn 


are the thrice 

Those three 
alleged were t» cive 
witness you are 


him, ner even an 


other witne 


to 


- riate 
Qucsu 


out I 


nclusion of the i 


ah 


au 


cons? pira Cy 


Ambassador Craigic 
that in 1935 


4 
i 


Naval Treaty should 


an agrcement on that Treaty 


of 1925, then 
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in 19h, you were present during a conference betwecn Horthy 
and Hitler which took place at Klessheim, at which Ribbentrop was also present 
end curing which tho question of solving the Jewish problem in Hungary was 
discussede ‘shat did Ribbentrop say to you about that question? 


During that discussion itself there had been a certain difficulty, 


When Hitler insisted that Horthy ought to proceed more energetically regarding 


Tapt d ps7 ; S AL , 1 n- 
o CY. ON pr 3 GLY Nac QnSwWcrog, "But 


them to death?" after 


or to intern 


and that was rather a rare casee Ho said later on to me 


Q On tho 25th of between 


Hitler, Hendersonand Ribbentrop, during which Ribbentrop and Hitler once more 
expressed their wish that an agreement with Poland should be achieved, with 
Britain acting as an intermedis it true that after that, you took the 
craft of the note prepared during that conference to Henderson in tho British 


T ^ ~ ad ITEM = E ^ e aL. 
y by order of Ribbentrop and thatyou asked that 
after by Honderson personally 


i 


it through i? 


witness, that on the 20th of August, 1939, 
susSion with Sir Nevil Henderson again 
ont Detwcen Germny ond Britain for a settlement of the Polish 


question was Chomberlain's greatest wish, which wa up ed to havo been 
Chamberlain to Ribbentrop previously, and that Ribbentrop once more 
ans m - ams A + rs 1 ^ "1160 

Henderson tho same thing, is that true? 

Vane 


Yes, that is true. 


And may I hand to the Tribunal the corresponding no as an 


You offer a copy of that in 
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I request the Tribum1 to $434 


to take judicial notice of that, 


That number == 


numer has already been fixed by the Prosecuticne 


And tho second document has also been submitted by tho 


I am merely handing it to the Tribunal at this time, 


referred to theme 


Q Witness, ono last questions In your considerable experience as an 
interpreter, you have had a creat deal of opportunity to obsorve Hitler in 
contact with foroiprnors. What impro according to your own 


observations, dii Hitler make upon fo 


Naturally it isn't quite so 


you can't look into the hearts 


= ih i] 


you can certainly draw certain conclusions fron 


THE PRESIDENT: The Tribunal doesn't think really that this 


tter 


which is relevant, the effect that Hitler's demeanor |} 


13 
atosnone n't influence us in the least. 


DR. HORN: In that case I withdraw ny I have no further 


put to the witness, 


FRESIDENT: Are there any other Defendants! Counsel who wish to 


, Defendant, former Re Marshal Geoerin 


ig a talkwhich took 
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place abcut one year before the beginning of the war, between Lord 
Londonderry and Field Marshal Goering at Karinhall? 

A Yes, I was present during that talk. 

Q Please, will you give the Tribunal the content of that ciscussicn? 

A After so long a time I cannct, of course, remember details 
accurately, butI only remember that the talk concerned the Anglo-German 
appreach, or rather the limitati ^ f? any conflict existing between Germany 
and England, and apart from that, of course, quite a number of technical 
questi.ns regarding aviati.n anc air forces, 

One remark particularly, which came from Goering curing that discussi n, 
is still very clearly in my memory, namely,when at the end cf a certain 
argument which was to make clear how desirable it was that Germany and 
England should be friends and avoid conflicts, he said the following: If 
I had two countries and entered a war against each other, then a victor and 
a vanquished would of course exist, but the winner in that dreadful conflict 
will at the moment of victory have just enough strenzth to strike the last 
blcw against the defeated and will then tumble te the ground just like 
the defeated naticn, and for that reason I think that our two countries 


je anxi.us to understand each other with ^ut a conflict and withcut 
Did you take part in the n°°-tiati ns in Munich in the autumn 


take part during those negotiativns. 

Q Was the then Field Marshal Goering present? 

4& During the first part he was not present, but in the later part 
when the circle of those present grew he alse negotiated == 

Q In what way did he participate? 

A aly in individual questi.ns, of lesser importance, did he intrude 
himself, But he did intervene in such a way that indicated that difficulties 
arising from certain technical points for the conduct >f the ne;cotisti.ns were 


being removed by his intervention cr that he wished to do so. In other 


words, that he was anxious that the Agreement :f Munich should not collapse 


over such technical points of procedure which played an important part in the 
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second part of the negotiations, 

Q Were you present during a talk in the autumn cf 1937 between Lord 
Halifax and the then Field Marshal Goering -- and I think subsequently, 
after accnference between Lord Halifax and Hitler at the Bergh-f? 

A Yes, I was presente 

Q What course did that conference take? 

A First of all I have t. say that at the Obersalzburg the discussion 
with Lord Halifax came off very badlye The co-partners did in no way manage 
to colle any nearer to each other and in the case of Gerin: especially, when 
the same points were menti ned at Obersalzburge The questi ns which were 
in the foreground at the time, namely, the Anschluss, the Suceten-German 
questi n, and finally the question of the Polish Corridor and Danzig =æ all 
these problems were prevalent. And at Obersalz^»urg Hitler had treated these 
matters withcut showing willingness to compromise and he had cCemanded more 
or less that the solution as he imagine it would have to be ac 
England, whereas Goering at that conference always attached importance or 
emphasized that a peaceful soluticn, that is to say, a solution through 
negotiation, appeared desirable to him, anc that everything should be done 
to achieve it. He also said that he believed if negotiations were conducted 
intelligently #11 three questi n5 could be sclvec at once, 

DR. STAHMERs I have nc further questi-rs, 

DR. LaTERNSERs: Defense Ccunsel for the General Staff and OKWe 
BY Dike LATERNSERs 

Q Witness, you were prese .ing numerous political conferences of 
Hitler, weren't y.u? Did you ascertain on such occasions that hich military 
leaders tried to influence him in such a way as would mean an enlargement cf 
German territcries in a peaceful wey? 

à No, such attempts from military persons did not come to my notice, 
During political nezotiati ns, at the beginning when large problems were con= 
cernec, they were not present and they were nct consulted until the conferences 
took place which ware dealing with purely military problems, an en, of cours 
they only stated their attitude toward military questi.ns, but did not talk 
abcut any political matters, 
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Qe On the occasion of such discussions, did you find that hich military 
lcaders were anxious to accept political leaders upon the Reich Government? 

Ae No, no, I did not find that, and you could not have found it, since 
they were hardly ever present. 

LATERNS:/ER: I have no further questions. 
CROSS -=EXAMINATION 
I Y SIR DAVID MAX JELL-F 
I want you first of »11 to tell the Tribunal quite shortly 

the general baekrround o yo low you remember on 28 November making 


X 


an affidavit at Oberursel; do you remember? 
I can not remember the date, but I do remember that I did make an 

affidavit, 

Qe and would you look at i^. ~ «graph 1 sets out your expe 
number of conferences -- 

said that this document is 

GB-288, 

Then, in Paragraph 2 


follow it while I read: 


I 
d 


“oreien Offic 


NUS n é Se 4 ak (er 3 i 
to the fact that I made it my business 


to what was going on in the Foreign O d in related 


ition that it was possible to have ready 


which gives your ime 
that basis < “ne objectives of the foreign policy: 
eral objectives o "i leadership were apparent from the start; 
nomely, the domination of tho European continent, to be achieved first by tho 


incorporation of all Germanespeaking groups in the Reich and, 


territorial expansion under the slogan of 'Lebensraum'. The execution of these 


V 


objectives wever, seemed to be characterized by improvisation, Each 


sucoecding step was apparently carried out as each new situation arose, but all 
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consistent with the ultimate objectives mentioned above." 

Is that right, Herr Schmidt? Does that express your views? 

A e Yes. 

Qe Now, before * go on to deal with particular matters, I want you to 
develop your impressions a little further. ou have told us that you acted 
unter or with every Foreign Minister since Herr Stresemanns Did you. notice a 
consicerable difference between the style of living of the Nazi ministers and 


those who had preceded them? 


AS far as the style of living is concornod, 


that his 


I knew, but 


ıt Tanneck Bei Dueren, a house, 


czbuehl that he used for chamois hunting? 


»nsider 
1 


heard any details 


was the Schl: Fuschl; 


ir Salzburg, yi 
ar Salzburg, j That was tak ver as a state residence. I will 


ut the circumstances 





ria 0) 


Then there was a Slovakia state hunting estate calltd Pustepole was there 
ho name is familiar to and I know that Herr von Ribbentrop some- 
went hunting there, but I do not know rerarding questions of thc 
proprietor. 
4 hunting lodge, near Podersan, of Count Czernin 
Sudetenland? 
nomce There was a hunting house of somthing like 
where receptions took placce, for instance, for Count Ciance 
different name. 
je That is the onc wher innn visited. That is the 
indicating to youe hi l an that it previously belongec 


Czernine 


you any information, but I did 
Reich Minister received. 
not know, that is 
enough for mo. 
I think, perhaps, you answer this-question. Had any previous Reich 
run six country houses a estates of various 
his salary, anyone that you had worked with? 
hether he could hwe done it -- that is something I can not give you 
information abcut, but he 
id not. Je will leave it there for a moment, 


want you to apply your mind to May 5C hat is about four months 
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before the war, when tho Polish question was just coming upe I mean, it was 
getting to be quite ^ serious question, Do you remember what I think they call 
in the German Foreign Office a "conduit do language" that was issued by Ribben- 
trop about that time and put out by Baron von Weizsecker? 

åse No, I do not know that that, or ot any rate I can not remembor it. 

Qe Let me try to remind you, to sce if this draws it to your recollections 

"That the Polish problem will be solved by Hitler in 48 hours; the Western 
Powers will be unable to give any assistance to Poland; the British Empire is 
doomed within the next ten years; France will bleed to death if she tries to 


intervence" 


m 


Do you remember a conduit do language to that effect issued by the Foreign 


Minister? 
A conduit de language of that kind I can not remember, but it appears 
ather a concuit de langurze for propaganda 
you not remember it voz Ribb p issued instructions 
official of the Foreign Office was te issue any different view 


ight, namely, ^ne was to adhere to that ruling 


you remember what ho told Baron von Weizsecker to say would 
views? 

I can imagine that severe penalties 
would have been threatened to a pe that, but I do not remember the 
actual ease. 

u not remember that ho waid they woul: shot by him personally? 


That such an utterance may have been made om some occasion when ho was 


consider perfectly possible, but-that it was meant seriously I do 


hat I thought you misht remember -- I st sug* it to you -- wax 
and difficulty that Baron von Weizsecker had in deciding how hc 
was to say it to the official conference nt the Foreign Office. Don't you 
romember that? 


At that time I had not yet heen admitted to the morning conferences. 
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I was not prese 


that the State Secre 


statement into o 


now, 


put to you about August 1959, 


^u remember that you were 


the reactions of the 
Ae No , because 

not with Hitler. 
did you 
but I 


‘el 


Henderson at 1:30 on th 


a 


I was pres 


Qe I just want 
from it, but w 
produced a communica 


WwW £ L 8 


th: 


communication 


nir force were 


I want you to try to help m 


fasn't that 


nt so 


ab 


00 


I can not tell y u anything about it, but I onn imagine 


^ 


tary may ha quite some trouble in transi^tine that 


fficial language 


I want to deal quite shortly with the points that have been 


I onl; want to get the facts quits clears 


a 


with Hitler at thb time that hc was expecting 


T 


iOS 


st 


ern Powers to the Soviet Treaty? 


~ 


I was attached to the deleration in Moscow and therfore 


come back with ti. Defendant Ribbentrop on the 24th? 


remained in Berlin and to Berchtescadene 


O 


y 
i 


a^ 
Du 


l, now, on the 25th, you remember that Hitler saw Neville 


25th and gave him what has bee note cerbale? 


at that time 


of the date. 


1 A 
hanaan 
AMDASSAC 


or; 


I think that is the 


up thero, 


remind yoi If you were not present, I will 


mor Atolico, the Italian Ambassador, 


tion 
thor 


ro? 


nm 


"m Ae 
un 


AS A 


you aboute D remomber that a 


you 


Atolico that afternoon that the Italian Army and 


condition to zo to war? 


beacuse it is rather important as to the 


o'elo.s'tc in the afternoon? 


705 


ut throc 
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Àe That could be so, but with the number of conference which took place at 


the timc, the question of hours and 


ates is 


& bit mixed up, 


ind do you remember the news the Anglo-Polish Treaty would bc signed 


that evening coming through about four 


Yes, certainly I remember that, 


Qu 


v 


an interview with 


Ambassador, having 


Yes, I remember thot, 
, 


were you awa that on 


re 


morning werc countermanded? 


military orders had been with 


t what orders these were I never ls 


I wuld ask you about that, He 


had been countermanded. I wondered 


not the countermanding of the orders 


Amb: 


LISSA 


with the French lor, 


were countormanded? 


I can not recall that, If that we 


dle 
equally could 


issued about two o'clock =- 14 ) hours 


40C 


Henderson? 


La 


Do you know thet? 


help 


You can not 


take time 


iile 


zust between Sir Nev 


And do you remember about four o'clock M. Coulondre, the 


Hitler? 


that da 


rne à . 


LS 
you help tho Tribunal 


-- after 


on that 


Hende 


o'clock? 


rench 


y the orders for an attack on Poe 


drawn is something I romombcr, but 


Schmidt, but you knew that orders 


help me this point: Was 


after the interview 


time when they 


the time, I do not know, 


on this points: 


'eren't they 


the interviow with Sir Neville 


point. 


about the interview on the night 


rson defendant Ribben- 


ave t ld us that the defendant Ribbentrop 


was very 


How did he show his nervousness, 


A. During some 


I had previously been trying to 
P y ] 


incidents which had taken place previously, one 


over, did he raise his voice at 


then? 


of which 


describe, during those incidents thc 
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nervousness became apparent but not during tho reading of the document,. 

Qe I sce, but you remember an^ vere very much astounded at the refusal 
to hand over the vital document to the British Ambassador? 

Yes, certainly. 

Qe rell, I want to see if you càn help us with one or two other incidents,. 
I has been suggested by a witness tht we heard yesterday that the defendant 
Ribbentrop knew very little about co: centration camps. I want to make it clear 
that was suggested. I think perhaps you can help us on one or two inhabitants 
of concentration camps that he knew about. 

Yo you remember a man called Mertin Luther? Not the rcligious gentleman 
but a contemporary? 

Ae Yese 

Qe “o you remember that tho dofendant Ribbentrop brought him into his 


office, thc Bureau Ribbentro in 1936? 
, “9 
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As far as he is concernc. I am not sure of that, but I do Know 


tht it happened in that office, 


Q Yes, I think it was not received with creat joy by the older 


members of the German Foreicn Office, 


A No, certianly note 


Q 
marks that kr, Luther had had to deal with in the past? 


There hac been some trouble about a small matter of ,000 Reich- 


We heard about that afterwards, 
ed rapid 


A 
But still, he was taken into the Foreign Office and receiv 


Q 
promotion to Consul of the Embassy, ifinister and finally Secretary of State; 


did he not? 


Certtainly, Yes, 
remember that in 1943 he had a quarrel with the 


7313 


Q And then, do you 


defendant Ribentro;? 


Yos, 
Q And he sent to Himmler =- I think he did it through Lieutenant 


ugcesting that Ribbentrop's state of mind was not such tha 


C30 
t 


Buentner -- s 
hat Werner Best, 


IIS U 


he ought to 
Lited. Do you remember 


ould be appoi: 


t; but I did not know that he suggested Best 


I believe it was, sh 
A Yes, I 


as successor. 
Q At any rate, he suggested that Ribbentrop should go, I think he was 


ú 


quite blunt about it, I believe he suggested that his mental powers were 


no longer up to it, 
Well, I didn't seo that report, and I only heard rumors about it, 


wor 


However, such ' gors did reach ne, 
Q In consequence of that, of course, after an interview with Ribbent- 


“ú 


rop, Ricbentrop had Luther put in a concentration camp, had he not? 


Whether Hibbentrop!s initiative was responsible for that, or whe- 
ras said in our « 


A 
ther it came from some other par y, I do not know, but it was 
in & concentration canp, 


department that Luther had landed 
Q Yese Well, the sequence of events was that Luther had this disa- 


greemient with. Ribbentrop, and shortly afterwards he appeared in a concen» 
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tration camp. And not only did he go into a concentration camp, but isn't 
it correct that even the SS asked that he should come out of the concentra- 
tion camp, and Ribbentrop would not agree to it? 

A I can't say anything about that because the whole matter was, of 
course, treated rather confidentially in the office by von Ribbentrop, and 
the members of the Foreign Office, of which I was one, did not have his 
confidence to such an extent that they were informed of all such details, 

In other words, regarding the whole Luther affair, I have had to find prohi- 
bited information through prohibited channels, and I therefore, cannot 

give you any authentic infornayiong I can only repeat what I have heard 
unofficially, 

Q I am sure you desire to be absolutely frank with the Tribunal, and 
the point I am putting to you is that everyone in the Foreign Office knew 
that Luther had landed in a concentration camp and, quite clearly, the dofen- 


dant Ribbentrop knew that he had 1la:lod in a concentration camp, That is right, 


Yes, that is certainly so, 
Q Well, now, let us just take one other incident relating to this 
if I may comment as to his extraordinary innocence about concentration camps, 
You remember two unfortunate people called Herr and Frau von Raemitz, 
to whom the Schloss Fuschl used to belong? I think the nane is either Raemitz, 
or Raenitz. Do you remember? 
A Yes. 
Q Well, the Schloss Fuschl -- would you tell me how it is pronounced? 
A Well, regarding these matters I have been -- 
Q No, I want you tell me how it is pronounced, 
Fuschl, 
Q Thank you 
The Schloss Fuschl used to belong to the people that I have just men- 
tioned. Frau von Raemitz was a sister of August Tissen, was she not? 
A I can't say anything about that, since all these questions refer to 
the private household of Ribbentrop and I had nothing whatsoever to do with 


that. My connections 
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become the property, or at any roto hz 


spend several years 


You knew that, 


hat avthe 
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Just how he valued thet, whether 
» thet I cannot 
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wn mt n Ü 
war, reports fron 


Doctor, I wontt pursuo thit further at tho 
to just tell me this. You hove given us your ^ccóunt 
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i the defendant Rib 
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Would you be good enough to look at your afficavit? I will just 
read the rest of it. It is quite sh rt, but I wont it to be on the record. 
iaragraph hs 

"Ths attempted putsch in Austria snd the murder of Dollfuss 
cn the 25th of July 193i, seriously disturbed the carcer personnel of tho 
foreign office, because these cvents discredited Germany in the cyos of 
the world. It was common knowledge that the putsch had been engineered 
yy the isrty, and the fact that the attempted putsch 
on the heels cf tho '"locd purge within Germany could 
the similarity cf Nazi methods both in foreign and domestic volicy 

"This concern’ over the rororcussi ns 

soon heightened by recognition 
of influence in leading to the Francz 
which was not *seded as a warning by Hitlere 
h of the establishment of a German 
nd the introduction of conseription was followed o 
of a mutual assista 
The career person..cl 
as & very serious further warning as t | potential conscquen 

of German foreign policy, but the Naz eaders only iffened their 
attitude towards the Western Powers, declaring t 
to be intimicated. í shis time the careér 
their reservations to the forcicn minister, von 
whether or not Neurath in turn related these expressi of concern to 
Hitler, 

The reentry of the German military forces into the Rhineland 
was preceded zy Nazi di; lcomatie preparation in Februarye 4 Germanoommunique 
of the21st of February 1936 reaffirmed that the FrencheScviet pact of 
mutual assistance was incompatible with the Locarno treaties and the 

o^guee On the same day Hitler argued in an interview thet 
no real grounds existed for conflict betwecn Germany and Francea © 
ag^inst the background statements in Mein Kampf! offensive to France, 


the circumstances were such as to Suggest that the stage was being set for 


justifying some future act. I do nct know how far in advance tho merch 
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into the Rhineland was decided upone I person^lly knew about it and dis- 


cussed it approximately two or three weeks before it occur.c?. Cons 


siderable fear had been expressed, particularly in military circles, 
concerning the risks of this wicertriring. Similir fears were felt by 

many in the foreicn officee It wes common knowledge in the foreign office, 
however, thotNeurath vas the only person in government circles consulted 
by Hitler, who felt confident that the Rhineland could be reniliterized 
With;ut armed opposition from Britain and Franec, 

"Neurath's position throughout this period was one which would 
incuce Hitler to have mre faith in Neurath than in the general run of 
oldeschocl diplomats whom he, Hitler, tended to hole in Cisrespecte"™ 

Then there is a paragraph about the sanctions in Italy which I don't 
think is a relevant matter before the Tribunal; 
I will go ons a 

"Plans for the annexation cf Austria were a part of the Nazi 
program from the beginning. Italian opposition cfter the murder of Dollfuss 
temporarily forced a more careful approach to this problem, but the applicae 
tion of sanctions against Italy by the League, plus the rapid increase of 
German military strength, made safer the resumption of the Austrian programe 
When Goering visited Rome early in 1937 he eeclared that union of Austria 
and Germany was inevitable and could be expected sac 
heard these words in German, remeine? Silent, and ; sted when I tras- 
l^ted them into French, 

"The consummtion of the Anschluss wa esscntially a farty mtter, 


Dr 
j t 


in which von Papen's role was to pret.rvo cth diplomatic relati on the 
Surface while the Farty used more devicus ways of preparing eniti 

the expected move. The speech delivered y vape 8 February 19 
fclicwing the Berchtesgaden meetin, interpreted the Berchtesgaden azr 


ment as a first step towards the cesta lishment of a coneral European 


pe 
This wisgenerd ly reccpnized 
in the foreign office ^s a clear prophecy of 2 greater Germany which vo uld 
emorace Austria," 
The final paragraph says these matters are true and that 
this affidavit voluntarily anc without compulsion. That is right 


Schmidt? : 6714 
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Now, just one more point and then I have finished with ycu. It is i 


E . . PRE) i . 3 : e s - ^ AS 
correct, is it not, that in his period as foreicn minister the Defendant 


Ribbentrop brought a number of people who had r-nk in the SS, or, in the 


old cays, in the Si into the foreign office and mde them part of thc staff? 
Yes. irincijpally they were members cf the soecalled service 
department -- that is to say, a formal orgenizoti.n. They were taken 
by the department. Some of thems nct all of them, but some f theme 
SIR TAVID MAXVELL FYFE: Thank ycue 
THE iRESIDENT; Does any other irosecutor want t 
Dre Horn, do you want to reexamine? 
Re HORN; I h-ve nofurther questions to put to this witness, 
THE iiZSI' ENT: The witness may retirce 
Ui. LOEFFLER (Counsel for the Si)s Mr. iresitent, just one question 
to the witness. 
THE RESIDENT;  Kcep the witnesse 
“ite LOEFFLER y I have your permission to put cne question to the 
witness? 
"nom y 
nse 
i. LOEFFLER: 


‘men 


resent curing the visit -f 


š id any cne of the foreign statesmen express the wish to inspect 


>cial installa 3 and e works created by tne National Socialist--in 


»^rticulsr 


Scmething I cannot romenbo: 
pressed anc that they 
for instance, Lloyd Georze's at the Obersal 
inspecti n of social installati 


persons took an interest ==- = 
i 


works in Germanye 
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ere you present personally curing su 
an inspection durin» which 
Mostly I wasn't y 
ae Worker's Front hod an organization which was 


That was theinternaticnal organizati -n They ran a 


often acted ss interpre 


u know anything about the impressions mac 


ECQTr.WNM. 
o. —itlLe 


IIT 


ee 
—— 
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Dü. LOEFFLER: lire rresident, the questi-ns which I am putting are 


1 


caused by the cross examination carried cut by Sir Davide Sir David has 
mentioned the SA, and I want to put corresponding counter questions t^ the 
witness, anc apart from that == 

THE TRESIDENT: (Interposing) Sir David hadn't ^sked any question as 
to thesoeial conditions of Germany, and he cicn't ask any questions cout 


the Olympic games of 1936,. In any event, you are not the right pe to 


reexamine e 


"Re LOIT Lik: Mr. iresident, the questions which I have put are ine 
h 


portant, because through those visits which were made here an? through the 
statements mace by the foreign statesmen the ixjyressicn was 
as if important statesmen abroad were expressing their recognition to the 
leacers of National Socialist Germany, ne as the question of whether 
cuilty or not guilty cf nilli ns of Germans whom I represent here, it is cf 
the greatest importance, since these millions of Germans are rerardinr the 
attitude of those forei tatesmen as decisive an) importante 
It isn't, therefore, irrelevant, but for us, in fact, cecisive, and 
he is the only witness wh realiy make 2uthéntic statements about 
the correctness of that, 
I finished my quest a5cut the Olympic games, anc I have «nly got 
two more questions to ask, which I 
THE ,RESIMENT: (Intervosing) The Tribunal thinks that the questi ns 
you are puttind to net arise out of the cross examin. tign and are entirely 
irrelevant, and they will nct hear any further yw stions from youe 
KUZUSCHOK: Ure Kuvuschok, for the defendant rapene 
Tre Kubusch.ok, as you know verfectly well, this is not 


1 


ehalf of von fapen,. You Nave had your oppor- 
tunity, and you have not cone ite 
Me KUCUSCHOK: lire Fresident, I am merely proposing to rectify some 


d4 Alan 
l1:n'v 


words which were probably misrepresented throu,h translation. I 
receive copies of the afficavit, but I heard thot in that a 
of von Tapen's of the 18th of February 1938-was menticnede 

ae 


THE iNESIDENT: Very well. If that is correct you can correct any- 


thing in the translation you want toe 
6717 
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TR. KUBUSCHOK: I would assume that here the name "Hitler anc "rapen" 
have 5een mixed up. I heard "Sapen was in the traaslation, but Fapen 


never made such a speech, and any conclusions drawn from thatspeech are 


incorrecte 

TEE PRESIDENT; Dre Kubuschok, you will receive the affidavite You 
will heve an opportunity to look at the -fficcvit, 

“He KUDUSCHOK: I shall look at the affidavit, ond, if necessary, ap,ly 
to have it rscetiriéed. 

TEE i RESIDE Yes. If there is any mistake in the officavit it must 
be corrected 

"4. KURUSCHOK: It really says sapen, but that 
he has never mače such a speéche This is cn raze seys "The speech 
delivered by Fapene" 

NELL FY?^Es My Lorc, that is what the afficavit 

Learned. counsel say is completely wrongs ha ditntt make a syeeche But 
with th greatest resvect td learned c unsel, I must suggest if he wants to 
refute the affidavit, ho will have the opportunity ef recalling 


anc givins evidence then, 


case where thet one little 


put to the witness as to wh er he really meant lapen? 


Very wells put the question to the witness, 


Witness, do you really think you have said in this affidavit tht 
en on the 18th of 
hove b 
istake which may have cecur-^ 
afficavits because if the speech wasa't mace -- well, 

zent I don't remember ite Dut I don't remember any such 
Speech as I pictured in thet affidavit, It is, therefore, perfectly pose 
sible that I have mace nletakes and perhaps that mistake is excusable 
if you take into consideration that this affidavit was submitted to me at 
time when I was in a hospital sericusly ill and in bede It can well have 
hap.ened that when I was re^dinc bhrouch the affidavit themistak 
become apparent, anc thet it is actually a mistake, 


67138 
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are a mistakes is that richt? 


m after what I have sajd, yose I can't recollect thatspeech, 


and I think it is due to a mistake of mine that it appeared in that docu- 
monte I say it again; I attribute it to the circumstances uncer which the 
affidavit was smbmitted to me and signed by me, as I was seri.usly ill, 

in other words, 


THE RESIDENT; Yes, -rə Horne The witness can now retiree 


HORN: May I once vore express the request’ to the Tribunal whether 
ascertained by tomorrow morning the translations cf my Cocuments 
will be available. My further >resontaticn of evidence will depend on that 
since if I have the translations in the morning, then I would now start to 
examine the defendant von Ribbentrop as a witness, If translations cannot 
5e completed sy tomorrow, then I would ask the Tribunal now to continue 
with submitting my document se 
ENT: Pre Horn, this trial has been going on for many months, 
and it is taking a very much lon er time than anybody anticipated, at any 
rate longer than any member of the Tribunal anticipated, and they cannot have 
it put off any lon er. You rust go one Have you cot any further witnesses 
to 
HORN: No, I haven't any further witnesses, ir. residente 
.RESI ENT: Are you not going to call the ^efencant von RLi>-entrop? 
HORN: Yese 
scESITENT: Why canit. you put him in the hox now? 
HORN: I can examine him, but I asked the iresident whether I co 
assistance of the Tribunal to have the cocumen y the mornin 
examine the dei |. witness anc then su 
cocumats when the srosecution have their documents too, and they can 
their cojections here at the same time. 
as the documents are translated, you 
shall have them, of coursee e have sent cut to find cut whether they will 
be available by tomorrow morning, but we have got 35 minutes now before 5:00 


o'clocke We want tc occupy the times 
6719 
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"Re HORN: Very well, Mre Fresicente In that case I shall name the 
Zefencant as witness nowe 

THE ii | Will you go on please, Dre Horn? 

“Re HORN: Yes. In that case I shall continue by presenting documents. 

THE iKESIDENT: re Horn, you said you were poing to call the defencant 
von Hio5entrop. We haven't got the documents here, and you must do as y u 
saide 

Re HORN: In that case I request to be given permission to ex-nine 


the defencant 5s a witness, 


(JOACHIi von RIDIENTROT, a witness, took the stand and testified as 
follows): 
SI ENT: 
Bill you say your full name? 
Jorchim von Rio'entrope 


Vill you repeat this oath after me: 


by God, the Almichty and Omniscient, that I willspeak 


the pure truth and will withhol¢c and add nothine. 
(The witness repeated the oath). 


b 


mm 75»T»CTT Tm T a A - 4 a 2r 
THE inESI' ENT: You may sit cow 


ilease sive the Tribunal a brief explanatory report about the 
important points of your developmente 
I vias born on the 30th of April 1893 at Vesels 
ole family of sol?iers,. My mother came from the countrys 
I went to school at Kassel and Metz at Alsaceelorraine. There, in 
Alsacee Lorraine, I hac my first contact with French cultural circles, and 
at that tiem we learned to love that country. 
In 1908 my father resigned from active military service, and the reason 
for that were differences at tht time cone cted with the person cf the 


Emperor, the Kaiser. My father at thet time already had a strong forcinn 
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political interests and social interests, and I had 2 reat admiration 

for him. At that time we moved to Switzerland, and after living there 
about one year I went to London as a young man, and there for aout 


year I studied, mainly lancuacese 


S 
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It "as thon that I had my first impression of London anc of the size of 
the British Empire, After about one year, in 1910, I went to Canada, origi- 
nally I was to go to the German colonies but I went to Americaninsteai, I 
wanted to sce the world, I remained in Canada for several years, approxima- 
toly two, and I worked as railway workor and later on I went to work in banks 
and in the building trado, 

In 191, tho first World War surprised me in Canada, I,like, all Germans 
at the time, hac only one thought -- "Every man is nee od home and how cm 
we help our fatherland"? So I travelled to New-York and in September 191k, 
after à certain amount of difficulty, I arrived in Germany, After active ser- 
vice at the front, during approximately four years, and after I was wounded, 

I was sent Constantinople, to Turkey, where I experienced the collapse of 
Germany after the first World War, At that t ny first impression was 
what the dreadful consequences oi war Y Our then Ambassador Count 
Bernsdorf and later Ambassor Dickhof, were 1 representatives 

in Turkey. They were ordered to Berlin and the connections they had with 
President Wilson wete to be explored and it was hoped by all of us that 
perhaps on the strength of ti t ome pe: ould b hievec and somno un- 
derstanding and reconciliatione 

After some difficulties, in March 1919, I went to Berlin and I became 
Adjutant of the General von Segt for the Peace Delegation at Versailles. Sube 
sequently, when the Treaty of Ve 5 was settled, I read that document 
one night and it was my impression that no government in the world could pos- 
sibly sign such a document, That was my first impression of foreign policy 
at hono, 

In 1919, I resifgned from the armed forces ¢ full leftenant 
turned to work as sinessm: Through my commercial contacts, my 

i France quite 
tely during the subsequent years, Several contacts with politicians 
tablished already thon, I tried to help my own country by voicing my views 
against Versailles, It was vory difficult at the beginning but in 1919 and 
1921, I found a certain amount of understanding in those countries in my 


own modest way, Later 
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that after seeming prosperity during the years 1927, 1928 and 1929 there 
was à sudden economic earthquare and that matter went ^ownhill very fast, 
During the year 1931 and 1932, one could notice as a business man, which 
I was at tho timo, that in practice the consequences of Versailles were such 
hat German economic life was brought down more and more, so I looked around, 
At that time, I was closely attached to the German Peoples Party and when I 
saw how parties became more numerous in Germany, I remember that in tho ond 
we had something like thirty parties in Germany. I saw thatunemployment was 
growing steadily and that the government was losing the confidence more and 
morc, I can recollect oxactly those years of efforts made by the Chancellor 
Brucnig, which were certainly meant honestly but which nevertheless had no 
chance of success, Other governments came. It is known that they, too, coukd 
not succed, Exports and imports in Germany no longer tallied, Tho gold reser- 
ves of the Reichsbank dwindled, tax evasion took place, and there was no more 
confidence in the measures introduced by the covcrnment. That, roughly, was 
the picture which I saw in Germany in the year 1930 and 1931. I also saw how 
strikes increased, how people became more ani more disconten ed, and how more 
and more demonstrations took place on the streets and how conditions became 
more and more chaotic, I do not think that I am exacveratinc if I say that 
the picture which I found in the year 1931, 1932 and 1933, particularly 1932 
in Germany was not unlike the first signs of civil war, For me as a German 
and I think I have always been a patriot -- that made an incredible inpression 
Actually, I was not very close to the political world but during those years 
I told myself that something had to bo done and that everyone, wherever he 
nicht be, would have to help, would have to assist, so as to create a national 
front cn a broad basis which would once more have the trust of men and the 
masses of the workers of our people, At the same tino, I was aware that most 
of the men who wore responsible for VorsaMAlos dii not want that but this 
was a factor which no one, today even, can dispute, I have already mentioned 
what disappointment I experienced as a young officer through personal contact 
and in particular, to the then German Ambassador Dickhof, who is a relative 
of mine by marriage, the disappointment which we all experioncod, all those 


of us in the German armed forces and tho Gorman people, 
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Thus, Versailles and its severe points as we experienced them, from the 
closest personal knowled.e, were nct observed. That, too, is perhaps a 
consequence of the war, during which men drift into a certain direction and 
just cannot observe certain things or do not wish to. At any rate, the rules 
of Versailles are kncwn, anc they are, neither territcrially speaking nor in 
many other important points, ^n record as having been observed. 

Mer I mention =- this is one of the most important questions -= that 
Silesia, Upper Silesia at the same time, and particularly Memel Land, that 
small land, and events which :ecurred, made a deep impression on me, Upper 
Silesia particularly becausc many pers nal ties -f mine exist there anc becav 
we all could not understand that those severe instructi ns of Versailles were 
not .5servec. 

Then, the questicn .f mincrities which playec a very important t^^ must 
be discussec, ani later cn I shall ;roba^ly have t: refer to this point more 
in detail, particularly in cconnecti n with the Polish crisis, But anyway, 
right from the becinnin:, German minorities, as known, were exposed to serio 
difficulties, At that time, Upper Silesia particularly, and thcse territori 
which were suffering uncer that treatment, were concerned, 

Furthermore, of c urse one cf the most important points of Versailles 
was the questi .n of disarmament, and that, toc, has been referred to in this 
ccurtr m and at the moment I do nct want to concern myself with it in detail 

At any rate, that lack -f equality in all these spheres, and the refusa) 
of equal richts, was the cause cf my interesting myself in pilitics. I wou. 
like tc say here quite cpenly that at that time I often talked t. French and 
British friends, anc it was a well known fact, of course, even then, that aft 
1930 the NSDAP already had 100 cr more seats in the Reichstag, and this was 
the symptom cf tne natural will of the German peo. le breaking thr-uch to res! 
that treatment, which in fact meant nothing cther than that that was what the 
German pesple desired, 

Friende cf mine questi.ned me at that time about Adolf Hitler whem I 
dicn't know at the time, They asked me, "What scrt cf a man is Adolf Hitler‘ 
What is to be expected from him?" I said to them frankly, "Give Germany a 


chance and you won't have Adolf Hitler. Don't sive Germany a chance and 
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Adclf Hitler will come int 

That, I think, was approximately in 1930 or 1931. Germany wasntt 
given the chance, so on the 30th cf January 1933, the seizure -f power 
by the Nati nal Sccislists happenece 

Q How and when dd you get to know Adolf Hitler? 

A I met Adclf Hitler for the first time cn the 13th of august 1932 at 
the Berghcf, Since a ir ximately 1930 or 1931 I had known Count Helldorf 
in Berlin, whose name as a National Socialist is kn wn, He was a recimental 
comrade of iine in my Squadron, anc we went throuch four years f war 
togethers  Throwh him I became aequcinted with National So 
for the first time, and I had asked him at that time t arrange for a 
conversation with Hitler. 

He cic ar as I remember, throush Roehm, and I visited Adclf 

iim at that time, | That is to say, 
the situation in 1932 to me, 
ain in 1933 as has been cescrived by Farty Member 


4 


Gcerine, and this happened at my house at Dahlem which I placed at their 
‘dis; sal for the pu Si | C ing everything to create a naticnal frent, 
considerable one even then, I 
noticed ; larly his blue eyes and t?s renerally dark appearance, and 
then, hi ettled hould 1i say, final -- not clcsec, but final == 
character, anc way ln which he expressed „hi hour These th uchts 
and statements had nething final an? defin abo hem, and they appeared 
impression that I was 
l an unshakeable will and 

w20 was a very strong 

I can summarize by saying that I left that c nversati n with Hitler 
convinced that this ma My, ii anybody, would be inar "i to save 
Germany from those difficulties and that emer: which existed at the time, 

I need not refer in detail ne eve f January, but I would 


like to tell y u about ^ne ex: e Which happened in my | e at Dahlem when 


the question srcse whether Fitler wes t become Chancellcr or not, I know 


that at that time he was ffered the Vice Chancellershin an: I heard with 


what enormous strength and convicti n, if you like, als: brutality and hardness 


he could state his opinion when he elieved that hur 
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> way to resurrection of the German people, 

Did you believe in the possib ility of a revision of the Versailles 
Treaty by means of mutual understan anding? 

A I must say that the numerous business journeys which I had made in the 
years of 1920 to 1932, which took ne abroad, proved to ne how incredibly 
difficult it would be under the thon existing system to settle by means of 
nevotiations ons revision of the Versailles Tre atye In spite of that, I 
felt, I sensed, how as the years went by the groups in En-land and France 
grew who had becn convinced that somehow Germany would have to be helpede 
During those years, I established nany a contact with businessnen, social 
figures, and men of art and science, particularly in universities in England 
and France, and in that connection I learned to understand the attitude of 
the Englishmen an? the Frenchnen. 

I want to say now that cven shortly after Versailles, it was my 
conviction that a change of that treaty could only be carrie? out through 
mutual uncerstanding with France and Britain. I also believed that only 
in this way could the international situation be improved, à tho very 

substances of conflict existing everywhere, as cconsoquoncos 
"ar, be removed, 

It was clear, therefore, that only by means of an understanding between 
us and tho estern Powers and England and Franco, could a revision cf 
Versailles be possible. And even then, I had the certain fouling that only 
by means of such an understanding could real peace in Europe be permanently 
preservece 

We young officers had expericneed tco much at that time. I em thinking 
of the battle for Silesia dnd the Baltic and all that, and I should like to 

sey it quite openly, that right from the boginnin; and from the first 
day when I read that Versailles Tre aty, I, German, felt it to be my duty 
to fight against it and to try to do everything so that its placc 
taken by a better once Hitler's definite attitude against Versailles was the 


very thing that first bound me to him and the National Sociatst Partye 
Q Did you attempt to tell Hitler what your views wore? 
THE FRESI'ENT: Dre Horn, it is 5:00 o'clock and the Tribunal thinks 
they had better adjourn now, 
(The Tribunal adjourned until 29 March 1946 at 1000 hours.) 
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